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CHARACTERS 


CouNTESS JULIA, age: twenty-five years. 


JEAN, the valet, age: thirty years. 
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CHRISTINA, the cook, age: thirty-five years. 


Action passes in the kitchen of a count’s castle on St. 
John’s Eve. 
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A roomy kitchen whose ceiling and side walls are con- 
cealed by the scenery and flies. The rear wall extends 
obliquely from the left. On the left are two shelves with 
vessels of copper, brass, iron, and tin; the fixtures are 
decorated with scalloped paper. Somewhat further to 
the right is seen three-quarters of the arched exit, with 
two glass doors, through which a rustic fountain with 
the figure of Amor, blossoming lilac bushes and a few 
poplars are visible. Entrances to the right and left. 

On the left of the stage appears the corner of a large 
hearth with part of the chimney. 

On the right of the stage are the end of a large white- 
pine servants’ table and several chairs; on the table a 
large Japanese jar with lilac. 

The hearth is decorated with twigs of birch, and the 
floor is strewn with juniper. 

A refrigerator, a wash stand and a sink. A large old- 
fashioned clock is over the door, on left of which is a 
speaking-tube. 


Countess Julia 


(CHRISTINA stands by the hearth at the left and is 
fryimg something in a pan; she wears a light calico dress 
and a kitchen apron. JEAN enters through the glass 
door; he is m livery; he carries a pair of riding boots 
with spurs, which he places on the floor in a conspicuous 
place.) 


JEAN. 


Her young ladyship’s quite crazy again tonight, ab- 
solutely crazy! 


CHRISTINA. 


Oh, you’re there, are you? 


JEAN. 


I escorted the Count to the station and on the way 
back as I passed the barn I went in to dance. Made- 
moiselle Julia was just dancing with the forester; but as 
soon as she saw me she rushed straight at me and asked 
me to waltz with her. And since then she has danced— 
well, I never saw anything like it in my life. She is 
simply crazy. 
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CHRISTINA. 


She has always been that, but never quite as much so 
as in the last two weeks, since her engagement is off. 


JEAN. 


Yes, wasn’t that a strange thing! He was a splendid 
chap even though he wasn’t rich. Oh, well, they have 
so many notions! (He goes to the right and sits down at 
the table.) Anyhow, it is queer that she prefers to stay 
at home with the servants rather than go out with her 
father to visit her relatives, isn’t it? 


CHRISTINA. 


She is probably a bit embarrassed since the affair with 
her fiancé. 


JEAN. 


Perhaps! He was certainly a good fellow from every 
point of view. Do you know, Christina, how it all came 
about? I saw it all, though I didn’t let on. 


CHRISTINA. 


What? You saw it all? 


JEAN. 


Certainly. They were down in the stable yard one 
evening, and Mademoiselle was “training” him as she 
used to call it—do you know what she was doing? She 
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made him jump over the riding whip, just like a dog 
when you teach him. He jumped over twice,—and each 
time she struck him; but the third time he took the whip 
out of her hand, broke it into a thousand pieces and— 
went. 


CHRISTINA. 


That’s how it happened? You don’t say so! 


JEAN. 


Yes, that’s how it happened!—But won’t you give me 
something nice to eat, Christina? 


CHRISTINA. 


(Takes something out of the pan and sets it before 
Jean.) Only some kidney which I cut out of the roast- 
veal. 

JEAN. 


(Smelling it.) Ah, very fine—my favorite. (He feels 
the plate.) But you might have had the plate warmer. 


CHRISTINA. 


You are more particular than the Count himself, 
once you start in. (She pulls his hair affectionately.) 


JEAN. 


(Angry.) Ouch! don’t pull so, you know how sen- 
sitive I am. 
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CHRISTINA. 


Just love-taps, that’s all. 
Jean. (Eats.) 


CHRISTINA. 


(Takes a bottle out of the refrigerator.) 


JEAN. 


What! Beer on St. John’s Eve? No, many thanks; 
I have something better than that myself. (He opens the 
table-drawer and takes out a bottle of red wine with a 
yellow seal.) Yellow seal—see! Give me a glass. A 
pony-glass, of course, when you drink real wine. 


CHRISTINA, 


(Turns to the hearth and puts on a little pan.) Iam 
sorry for the woman who will be your wife. Such a 
crank! 

JEAN. 


Rubbish! You would be only too glad if you would 
get a man like me; and I don’t believe that it hurts you 
that I am called your sweetheart. (He tastes the wine.) 
O! very fine; very fine, but somewhat too cold. (He 
warms the glass in his hand.) We bought it in Dijon 
and it cost four francs net,—and the customs duty be- 
sides. What are you cooking there? It smells so in- 
fernally! 
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CHRISTINA. 


Oh, some devil’s mess which Mademoiselle Julia 
wants for Diana. 


JEAN. 


You might choose your phrases more carefully, Chris- 
tina. But why do you have to stand there and cook 
for a dog on Holy Evening? Is she sick? 


CHRISTINA, 


Yes. She sneaked out to the lodgekeeper’s dog,—and 
now there’s the mischief to pay—And you see about 
those things Mademoiselle doesn’t want to know any- 
thing. 


JEAN. 


Yes, in one direction Mademoiselle is too proud, and in 
other things she isn’t proud enough. Just like the old 
Countess when she was alive. She always liked it best 
in the kitchen and in the stable, but she never would 
drive single. She went about with dirty cuffs, but the 
coat of arms had to be on the buttons. Mademoiselle, 
to talk about her now, is too careless about herself. I 
would say she isn’t refined enough. Just now as she 
was dancing in the barn she pulled Anna out of the 
forester’s arms and ordered him to dance with her. We 
never would act that way; but that’s the way it is— 
when the gentry become common then they are common 
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indeed! But magnificent she is! Beautiful! Oh! Such 
shoulders! Such breasts! and—ete. 

CHRISTINA. 


Oh, I dare say, and much of it is put on! I know 
what Clara says, who dresses her. 


JEAN. 


Pooh! Clara! You are always jealous of each other. 
I ought to know; I’ve been out riding with her. And 
Lord, how she dances! 


CHRISTINA. 


Listen, Jean, will you dance with me when I get 
through? 


JEAN. 
Yes, of course, I will. 
CHRISTINA. 
Do you promise? 
JEAN. 


Promise? When I say I will do something, I do it. 
In the meantime, thanks for the meal. It was very good. 
(He hammers the cork into the bottle.) 


Jurta. 


(In the glass door; she is speaking to someone with- 
out.) I will be back directly—just go right on. 
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JEAN. 


(Hides the bottle in the table-drawer and then rises 
respectfully.) 


JULIA. 


(Enters and goes over to the hearth to Christina.) 
Well, is it done? 


CHRISTINA. 


(Gives her to understand by a sign that Jean is 
present.) 


JEAN. 


(Gallantly). What, have the ladies secrets? 


JuLia. 
(Playfully striking him across the face with her hand- 
kerchtef.) Inquisitive? 
JEAN. 


Ah! how deliciously it smelled of violets! 


JULIA. 


(Coquettishly.) Impertinent! Knows something about 
perfumes, too, eh? He can dance, that’s true but—don’t 
look here! Go away from here! (She steps behind 
table.) 
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JEAN. 


(Politely impertinent.) Is it a love potion the ladies 
are brewing on St. John’s Eve? Something that will let 
us read our fortune in the stars, so that we may see our 
future wives? 


JULIA. 


(Sharply.) If you are to see her you will need sharp 
eyes. (To Christina.) Now, pour it into a small bottle 


and cork it tightly. As for Jean, he may come and dance 
a schottische with me. (She leaves her handkerchief on 
the table.) 


JEAN. 
(Hesitates.) I do not want to be rude to any one, 
but I promised this dance to Christina. 
JOLLA, 
Well, she may have another. (Goes over to Christina.) 
Or, Christina, won’t you lend Jean to me? 
CHRISTINA. 


That does not depend on me. If the Mademoiselle is 
so condescending, it would not be proper for him to say, 
No. Go and say thank you for the honor. 


JEAN. 


Frankly, but without meaning to offend you, do you 
consider it wise, Mademoiselle, to dance twice in suces- 
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sion with the same cavalier? Especially, since the people 
hereabouts are so ready to draw all sorts of conclusions? 


Jutta. 


(Flaring up.) What does that mean? What conclu- 
sions? What do you mean? 


JEAN. 

(Evasively.) Apparently Mademoiselle does not wish 
to understand me—so I must speak more clearly. It 
doesn’t look well for a young lady to single out one of 
her servants from the others who expect the same un- 
usual attention 


JULIA. 


Single you out! What do you imagine! I am sur- 
prised. I, the mistress of this house, honor the people’s 
dance with my presence, and if now I really want to 
dance, I choose to do so with a man who can guide well 
enough not to make me ridiculous. 


JEAN. 


If Mademoiselle so commands! J am at her service! 


JULIA. 


(Softly.) Don’t talk about commands, now. Tonight 
we are all people at a festival, and we lay aside all rank. 
Give me your arm! And don’t be uneasy, Christina, I 
will not kidnap your sweetheart. 
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(JEAN gives her his arm and leads her out through the 
glass door.) 


(CHRISTINA alone.) 


(Soft violin music playing a schottische im the dis- 
tance.) 
CHRISTINA. 


(Hums to the music; clears the table where Jean was 
eating, washes the plate at the sink, wipes it, and puts 
it in acupboard. She then takes off the apron, and pulls 
a small mirror out of the table-drawer. She places it 
against the jar with lilacs on the table; lights a candle, 
and heats a hairpin, with which she proceeds to curl 
her hair. Then she goes to the glass door, listens to the 
music, goes back to the table, where she finds the hand- 
kerchief which Julia had forgotten. She picks it up, 
smells it; then, lost in thought, she spreads it out, smooths 
it carefully, then folds it again slowly.* ) 


JEAN. 


(Returns, alone, through glass door.) The way she 
dances! Why, she is simply crazy and the people stand 
in the doorways and grin at her. What do you say to 
that, Christina? 


* Note oF THE AuTHOoR.—This pantomime should be played as 
though the actress were really alone. Consequently she must, 
whenever necessary, turn her back to the audience and not look 
into the auditorium; nor should she hurry the action, as though 
she feared that the audience were getting impatient. 
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CHRISTINA. 


Oh, you know it’s her time just now; she’s always 
queer then. But won’t you come now, and dance with 
me? 


JEAN. 
You are not angry at me for neglecting you? 
CHRISTINA. 


Not in the least—you know that very well yourself; 
and I know my place 


JEAN. 


(Putting his arm around her waist.) You are a sen- 
sible girl, Christina, and would make a good housewife. 


JULIA. 

(Comes through the glass door; she is disagreeably 
surprised; with forced vivacity.) Nice cavalier you 
are—to run away from your lady. 

JEAN. 

On the contrary, Mademoiselle Julia, as you see, I 

hurried to seek the neglected lady. 
JULIA. 


Do you know that you dance better than any one else! 
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But why do you wear your livery on a holiday? Take it 
off at once! 

JEAN. 


Then I will have to ask Mademoiselle to step out for 
a moment, as my black coat is here— (With an appro- 
priate gesture he walks to the right.) 


JULIA. 


Ashamed to change his coat before me, eh? Then he 
can go into his room and come back again, or he can 
change it here and I'll turn my back. 


JEAN. 


With your permission, Mademoiselle. 


(JEAN walks to the left; his arm can be seen as he 
changes his coat.) 


JULia. 


(To Christina.) Tell me, Christina, is Jean your 
sweetheart that he’s so much at home with you? 


CHRISTINA. 


(Goes over to the hearth.) Sweetheart? I suppose 
so. If you will! That is what we call it. 


Jutta. 


You call it? 
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CHRISTINA. 


Well, Mademoiselle, you had a sweetheart and you 
know what 


JuLtia. 


Yes, but we were truly engaged 


CHRISTINA. 


But nothing came of it. (She sits down and gradually 
falls asleep.) 


Jean. (Jn black coat and black hat.) 
JULIA. 

Trés gentil, monsieur Jean! Trés gentil! 
JEAN. 

Vous voulez plaisanter, madame! 
JULtiA. 


Et vous voulez parlez francgais! Where did you learn 
that ? 
JEAN. 


In Switzerland, when I was hall waiter in one of the 
first hotels in Lucerne. 
JULta. 


In that coat you look like a real gentleman! Quite 
charming. (She sits down at the table on the right.) 
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JEAN. 

You flatter me. 

JULIA. 

(Hurt.) I flatter you? 

JEAN. 

My innate modesty does not allow me to believe that 
you would pay such compliments to one like me, and 
therefore I took the liberty to assume that you were 
exaggerating; or, as the saying goes, flattering. 

JULIA. 

Where did you learn to speak this way? You must 

often have been to theatres. 
JEAN. 


Certainly! I have been in many places. 


Jutta. 


But you were born in this district? 


' JEAN. 


My father was a small tenant of the district-solicitor, 
and I used to see Mademoiselle as a child, although 
Mademoiselle did not notice me. 
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Jutta. 
Really ? 
JEAN. 


Yes—and, all of a sudden, I remember how—yes, but 
of that I cannot speak! 


JULIA. 


Oh, yes—do speak of it! Eh? Asa favor to me! 


JEAN. 


No, really, I cannot now! Some other time perhaps. 


JuLia. 


Another time is no time. Is it then so dangerous now? 


JEAN. 


No, not dangerous, but it is best not to! You see, she! 
—(He points to Christina, who has fallen asleep on the 
chair by the hearth.) 


JULIA. 


She will make a cheerful wife. Perhaps she even 
snores! 


JEAN. : 


No, she does not, but she talks in her sleep. 
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JULIA. 

How do you know that she talks in her sleep? 
JEAN. 

I have heard her. 


(Pause, during which they exchange looks.) 


JULIA. 


Why don’t you sit down? 


JEAN. 


How can I permit myself to do so in your presence! 


JuLia. 


And if I command it? 


JEAN. 
Then I obey. 
JULIA. 
Be seated!— But wait! Can you not give me some- 
thing to drink? 
JEAN. 


I don’t know what there may be in the refrigerator. 
I think it is only beer. 
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Jura. 


That is not to be despised, and, as for me, my taste 
is so simple, that I prefer it to wine. 


JEAN. 


(Takes a beer-bottle out of the refrigerator and opens 
it; he hunts in the cupboard for a glass and a plate on 
which he serves it.) If Mademoiselle pleases! 


JULIA. 


Thanks! But won’t you drink, too? 


JEAN. 


I am not really a friend of beer, but if Mademoiselle 
commands! 


JULIA. 


Commands? It seems to me, as cavalier and gentle- 
man you should join your lady. 


JEAN. 


That is very true! (He opens another bottle and 
takes a glass.) 


JULIA. 


Drink to my health. 


JEAN. (Hesitates.) 
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JuLta. 


I do believe the man’s bashful! 


JEAN. 


(On his knees in playful parody, he raises his glass.) 
The health of my lady! 


JULIA. 


Bravo! Now you must kiss my shoe, then everything 
is complete. 


JEAN. 


(Hesitates, then boldly takes her foot and kisses it 
fleetingly. ) 
JULIA. 


Admirable! You should have been an actor. 


JEAN. 


(Rises.) This cannot go on any longer, Mademoiselle! 
Some one might come in and see us. 


JULIA. 


And what if they did? 


JEAN. 


Well, simply that people would talk. If Mademoiselle 
only knew how the tongues were going just now, then— 
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JULIA. 


What did they say? Tell me about it. But, sit down! 
JEAN. 


(Sits down.) I do not want to hurt your feelings— 
but they used expressions which indicated surmises of 
the sort that—no doubt you will understand it yourself! 
You are no longer a child, and if a woman is seen 
drinking alone with a man, even if he is only a servant— 
and that at night—then 


Jutta. 


Then what? And besides we are not alone. Christina 
is here. 


JEAN. 


Yes, but she is asleep. 


Juuia. 


Then I will wake her. (She rises.) Christina! Are 
you asleep? 


CHRISTINA. 


(In her sleep.) Bla—bla—bla—bla! 


JULIA. 


Christina!— How she sleeps! 
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CHRISTINA. 


(In her sleep.) The Count’s boots are polished—water 
for coffee-pot—right away—right away—right away—O, 
—O,—Pooh! 


JULIA. 


(Takes her by the nose.) Are you going to wake up? 


JEAN. 


(Severely.) Don’t disturb a sleeper! 


JULIA. 
(Sharply.) Why? 
JEAN. 


Whoever has stood the entire day by the hearth, may 
be tired out when night comes. And sleep should be 
respected ! 


JULIA. 


(In different tone.) This is very nicely thought and 
does you credit— Thank you. (She gives him her 
hand.) And now come outside and gather some lilacs 
for me. 


CHRISTINA. 


(Awakens during the scene which follows, and dazed 
with sleep leaves through the right exit to go to bed.) 
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JEAN. 
With Mademoiselle ? 
JULIA. 
With me. 
JEAN. 


It is impossible, absolutely impossible! 


Jurtia. 


I don’t know what you mean? Is it possible that you 
are indulging in delusions? 


JEAN. 
Not I, but the people! 
JULIA. 
What! that I am in love with a servant? 


JEAN. 


I am not conceited—but there have been instances— 
and nothing is sacred to the people. 


JULIA. 


You are an aristocrat, I would judge! 


JEAN. 


Yes, I am that! 
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JULIA. 


And I descend 


JEAN. 


Do not descend, Mademoiselle, listen to me. No one 
will believe that you descended voluntarily: the people 
will always say that you have fallen! 


JULIA. 


I have a higher opinion of the people than you. Come 
and try! Come! (She challenges him with her eyes.) 


JEAN. 


Do you know, you are queer? 


JULIA. 


Perhaps! But so are you. Besides, everything is 
queer. Life, people, everything is like a cake of ice float- 
ing on the water until it sinks—sinks. I have a dream 
which returns, now and then, and which comes to mind 
now. In it I sit on a high column and see no possibility 
of getting down. I grow giddy when I look down, yet 
must descend, and I lack the courage to leap. I have 
not the strength to hold fast, and I crave that I will fall 
but I do not fall. There is no peace or rest for me until 
I am down on the ground. And when I do reach the 
firm ground I want to go further down, deep under it. 
Have you ever felt anything like that? 
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JEAN. 


‘No! I often dream that I am lying under a tall tree 
in a dark forest. I want to go up to the tree-top, and 
look over the open landscape where the sun gleams, and 
raid the bird’s-nest up there in which the golden eggs lie. 
And I climb and climb, but the trunk is so thick and so 
smooth and it is so far to the first branch. But I do 
know that if I could only reach the first branch I could 
climb to the top just as on a ladder. I have not reached 
it yet, but I must reach it, even if only in a dream. 


JULIA. 


Here I stand and chatter with you. Come! let us go 
out into the park. (She offers him her arm and they go.) 


JEAN. 


Tonight we ought to sleep in newly mown hay, so that 
our dreams would come true, St. John’s Night! 


(Both turn in the doorway.) 


JEAN. 


(Holds his hand over one eye.) 


JULIA. 


Let me look to see what flew into your eye? 
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JEAN. 


O, nothing. Just a bit of dust; it will be all right, im- 
mediately. 
JULIA. 


It was the corner of my sleeve that brushed you; sit 
down and let me help you! (She takes him by the arm 
and makes him sit down at the table; she then takes 
his head, bends it backward; with the corner of her 
handkerchief she tries to find the speck of dust.) Sit 
still now—perfectly still! (She slaps his hand.) Are 
you going to mind? I really believe that this great, big 
man is trembling. (Feeling his upper arm.) A man 
with such strong arms! 

JEAN. 


(Warningly.) Mademoiselle! 
JuLia. 


Yes, Monsieur Jean! 
JEAN. 


Attention! Je ne suis qwun homme! 
JULIA. 


Are you going to sit still!—See—now it’s gone! Kiss 
my hand and thank me. 
JEAN. 


( Rises.) Mademoiselle Julia! Listen to me! Chris- 
tina has left now and gone to bed. Will you listen to me? 
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Jutta. 
First kiss my hand. 

JEAN. 
Listen to me! 

JuLtia. 
First kiss my hand! 

JEAN. 


Yes, but the consequences be on you. 


JULIA. 


For what? 
JEAN. 


For what? Are you, at twenty-five, still a child? 
Don’t you know that it is dangerous to play with fire? 


JULIA. 


Not for me, I am insured. 


JEAN. 


(Boldly.) No, you are not! And even if you were 
there is too much inflammable material in the neighbor- 
hood. 


JULIA. 


Might you be that? 
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JEAN. 


Yes, not because it is 1; but because I am a young 
man 


JULIA. 


Of prepossessing exterior— What incredible assur- 
ance! A Don Juan, perhaps, or a Joseph! Upon my 
soul, I believe, he is a Joseph! 


JEAN. 
Do you think so? 

Jura. 
I am almost afraid. 

JEAN. 


(Goes boldly to her and 1s about to take her in is arms 
to kiss her.) j 


JuLtia. 


(Boxes his ears.) Hands off. 


JEAN. 


Is this in earnest or in jest? 


JULIA. 


In earnest! 
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JEAN. 


Then what has gone before was in earnest? Your play 
is too serious and that is the danger of it. But now I 
am tired of play and I beg you to let me finish my work. 
(He goes to rear to take up boots.) The Count must 
have his boots in time and midnight has long passed. 
(He takes the boots.) 


JuLia. 
Put down those boots! 
JEAN. 


No, that is my work and I must perform that. I never 
undertook to be your playmate, and I never could—I am 
too good for that. 


Jutta. 
You are proud! 
JEAN. 


In certain cases; in others, I am not. 


JULIA. 
Have you ever loved? 
JEAN. 


We don’t use that word; but I have liked many girls, 
and once I even got sick—because I could not get the 
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one I wanted; sick, you see, just like the princes in the 
“Arabian Nights” who out of pure love can neither eat 
nor drink. (He puts the boots down.) 


JULIA. 
Who was she? 
Jean. (Js silent.) 
JULIA. 
Who was she? 
JEAN. 
You cannot force me to tell that. 
JULIA. 


Even if I beg you as one of your station, as—a friend? 
Who was it? 


JEAN. 
You! 

Juutia. 
(Sits down.) How funny! 

Jean. 


Yes—if you must hear it! It was ridiculous. You 
see, it is the story which I did not want to tell you a little 
while ago; but now I am going to tell it! Do you know 
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how the world looks from below? No, you do not. Just 
like hawks and falcons whose backs we seldom see, be- 
cause they always dwell in the heights. I grew up in the 
cottage with seven sisters and one pig—out on those bare, 
grey fields where not a tree grew. But from the window 
I could see the wall of the castle park with its beau- 
tiful apple trees. That to me was the garden of Eden; 
and there stood many angels with flaming swords guard- 
ing it. But, nevertheless, I and other young fellows 
found a way to the tree of life. Now, you detest me, 
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JULIA. 


Ah, well! All boys like to steal apples! 


JEAN. 


You say that now, but you despise me just the same. — 
Well, no matter! Once I went into the garden with 
my mother to weed the onion beds. Close by the garden 
wall was a Turkish pavilion, in the shadow of jasmines 
and overgrown with honeysuckle. I did not know what 
it was for, but never had I seen such a beautiful build- - 
ing. People went in and out, and one day I saw that 
the door was left open. I sneaked in and saw that the 
walls were covered with pictures of emperors and kings © 
and in the windows were red curtains with fringes— 
now you know, what I mean. I—(He takes a twig of 
lilacs and holds it under Julia’s nose.) I never was in- 
side of the castle and never had seen anything better 
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than the church—but this was much more beautiful; and 
no matter whither my thoughts wandered they always 
returned to this place. And gradually a desire seized me 
to explore, to know the whole magnificence—enfin— 
I sneaked in, saw and admired. But then some one 
came. For the gentry there was only one exit, but I 
found another, and I had no other choice. 


JULIA. 


(Who has taken the twig of lilacs from Jean, lets it 
drop on the table.) 


JEAN. 


So I jumped out and rushed through a raspberry hedge, 
slid over a garden bed until I came to the rose terrace. 
There I spied a light dress and a pair of white stockings 
—and that was you. I crawled under a heap of weeds, 
underneath—can you imagine it?—among thistles which 
pricked me, and damp soil which smelled badly. And I 
watched you while you were walking among the rose- 
bushes and I thought: “If it is true that a murderer can 
enter the kingdom of heaven and stay with the angels, 
then it must be very queer if a cotter’s boy, here on 
God’s earth, cannot get into the castle park and play 
with the Count’s daughter.” 


JULIA. 


(Elegiac.) Do you think that all poor children would 
have had the same thought in such a case? 
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JEAN. 


(First hesitatingly, then with conviction.) Whether 
all the poor—yes—of course! Certainly! 


JULIA, 


It must be an endless misfortune to be poor! 


JEAN. 


(With deep sorrow, emphatically.) Alas, Mademoi- 
selle Julia, alas!’ A dog may sleep on the ducal sofa, a 
horse may be patted on the nose by a lady’s hand—but a 
servant—(with a changed tone.) Yes, in some single in- 
dividual there is probably enough stuff for him to get 
up in the world, but how often is this the case. Mean- 
while, do you know what I did? I jumped into the 
mill-brook, clothes and all, but was pulled out again and 
got a beating. But on the following Sunday, when father 
and everybody else went to visit grandmother IJ man- 
aged it so that I could stay at home. Then I washed 
myself with soap and warm water and put on my best 
clothes and went to church, where I knew I could see 
you. I saw you and went home resolved to die, but I 
wanted to die a pleasant and a beautiful death, without 
pain. Then I remembered that it was supposed to be 
dangerous to sleep under a lilac bush. We had one 
which was just then in full bloom. I plucked off all its 
blossoms and made a bed of them in an oat bin.—Did 
you ever notice how smooth oats are? They are as soft 
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to the hand as human skin. Well, I shut down the cover, 
became drowsy and finally fell sound asleep and awoke 
really very ill. But, as you see, I did not die. What 
I really wanted, I do not know. To win you there was 
no possibility—but you were a proof to me of the hope- 
lessness of my trying to rise up out of the surround- 
ings into which I was born. 


Jutta. 


You tell your story charmingly, indeed! Did you ever 
go to school? 


JEAN. 


A little; but I read a great many novels and went to 
the theatre frequently. Besides that I always listened to 
the speech of cultured people, and from them I learned 
most. 


JULIA. 


Do you listen then to what we say? 


JEAN. 


Yes, certainly, and many things have I heard while 
sitting in the coach-box or rowing the boat. Once I 
heard you, Mademoiselle Julia, and a girl friend—— 


JuLta. 


So; and what did you hear? 
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JEAN. 


Yes,—one cannot well tell those things; but I really 
was surprised a bit, and I did not understand where you 
picked up all those words. Perhaps, at the bottom, 
there’s no such great difference as some suppose be- 
tween people and people. 


JULIA. 


Fie on you! We do not act as you do when we are 
engaged. 
JEAN. 
(Meaningly.) Are you so certain? On my account, 


Mademoiselle Julia, you need not try so hard to appear 
so innocent 


Jura. 
He was a scoundrel, the one to whom I gave my love. 
JEAN. 


Girls always say that—afterwards. 


JULIA. 
Always? 
JEAN. 


I believe always, for I have already heard the same 
expression several times in such cases. 
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JULIA. 
What cases? 
JEAN. 


Like the one just mentioned. The last time 


JULIA. 


Stop! I don’t want to hear any more 


JEAN. 


Strange! Nor did she at that time. Well, then, please 
allow me to retire. 
JULIA. 


(Sharply.) What! go to sleep on St. John’s Night? ; 
JEAN. 


What else? To dance with that rabble out there would 
not amuse me. 
JULIA. 


Take the key to the boathouse and row me out into 
the middle of the lake; I want to see the sunrise! 


JEAN. 
Is that reasonable? 
Jutta. 


It seems as if you were afraid of your reputation. 
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JEAN. 


Why not? I have no desire to make myself ridiculous ; 
I do not want to get discharged from here without ref- 
erences which I will need when I establish myself some- 
where. And it seems to me that I have certain obliga- 
tions toward Christina. 


JULIA. 
Ah, so—now, it is Christina, again—— 
JEAN. 


Yes, but also for your own sake. Please take my 
advice, go upstairs and go to bed. 


JULIA. 
Am I—to obey—you? 
JEAN. 


For once, yes—for your own good. Please, it’s late 
at night. Sleepiness makes one drunken, and the head 
grows hot. Please retire! Besides—if I hear rightly— 
the people are coming in here to look for me. And if 
they find us here you are lost. 


Cuorus. (Which is heard in the distance and ap- 
proaches.) 


The Countess has her lovers, 
They court the pretty Miss. 
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Some get words and some get whips, 
But the valet gets the kiss. 

O, I'd like to be the valet. 

Tra-la-la. Tra-la-la. 


JULIA. 


I know our people and I love them just as they love 
me. Let them come and you will see. 


JEAN. 


No, Mademoiselle Julia, the people do not love you. 
They eat your bread, but they ridicule you afterwards. 
Take my word for it. Listen, just listen to what they 
sing— Or no, you'd better not listen at all. 


JULIA. 
(Listening.) What are they singing? 
JEAN. 


It is a lampoon on you and on me. 


JULIA. 


Infamous! Oh—and the deceit of it——! 


JEAN. 


The rabble is always cowardly! And in struggling 
with them, there is nothing to do but to fly! 
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JULIA. 


Fly? But whither? We cannot get outside and we 
cannot go in to Christina, either. 


JEAN. 


Well, then, into my room! Necessity knows no law; 
and you can trust me because I am your real, true and 
respectful friend! 

JULIA. 


Yes, but consider !—If they should look for you there! 


JEAN. 


T’ll bolt the door, and if any one tries to break in, Vl 
shoot—come! (Kneeling.) O, come! 


JULIA. 


(Meaningly.) You solemnly promise 


JEAN. 
I swear. 


Jutia. (Exit hurriedly, left.) 
Jean. (Agitated, follows her.) 


PANTOMIME. 


(Bridal couples in holiday attire, with flowers im their 
hats and a violin player at the head, enter through the 
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glass door. A keg of small beer and a cask of whiskey 
garlanded with leaves are set on the table at the right; 
glasses are brought out. Then they drink. Then a ring 
is formed and the chorus of the ribald song is sung and 
danced. After this they disappear, singing, through the 
glass door.) 


JULIA. 


(Enters alone on the left, she sees the disorder in the 
kitchen and clasps her hands in astonishment; then she 
takes out a powder puff and powders her face.) 


JEAN. 


(Following her from left, exalted.) There! Now 
you heard it yourself! Do you consider it possible. to 
remain here? 

JULIA. 


No! I will not remain! But what shall we do? 
JEAN. 

Fly, travel far away from here! 
ienrAG 

Pravel? But where to? 
JEAN. 


Switzerland, to the Italian Lakes; you have never been 
there? 
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JULIA. 
Is it beautiful there? 
JEAN. 


Eternal summer, oranges, laurels, ah. 


JULtA. 


Yes, but what shall we do there afterward? 


JEAN. 


Open a first-class hotel for first-class patrons. 


JuLta. 
A hotel? 
JEAN. 


That’s a real life, you may believe me. Always new 
points of view, new languages; not a minute’s time for 
brooding or dreaming, no need to look for diversion— 
work comes of itself: day and night the bell rings, the 
train whistles, the busses come and go, while the gold 
pieces roll into the office. That’s a life for you! 


JULIA. 
Yes, that is life! And I? 
JEAN. 


You'll be mistress of the house; the ornament of the 
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firm. With your appearance—your tact and manners— 
success is certain. A big success! You sit like a queen 
in the office and set your slaves in motion with the 
touch of an electric bell; the guests will defile before 
your throne, and humbly lay their treasures on your 
desk. You can’t imagine how people tremble when they 
get bills; I shall salt their bills properly, and you with 
your sweetest smile must sugar them. Oh! let’s get away 
from here. (Takes a time table from his pocket.) Let’s 
take the next train; at 6:30 we are at Malmo, in Ham- 
burg at 8:40 tomorrow morning; from Frankford to 
Basel it takes one day; over the St. Gotthard to Como 
in—let’s see—three days. Only three days! 


Jutta. 


All that is very fine. But Jean, you must give me 
courage! Say that you love me! Come and take me in 
your arms! 

JEAN. 
(Hesitating.) I would like to—but I dare not. Not 


here in the house. I love you—there’s no question—. 
Can you doubt it in any way, Mademoiselle? 


~ J} ULIA, 


(With true feminine coyness.) Do not call me Made- 
moiselle, call me Julia! All barriers have been broken 
between us, have they not? 
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JEAN. 


(In an annoyed tone.) I cannot! Those barriers re- 
main as long as we are in this house—the Past is here— 
and there is the Count. I’ve never met a human being 
for whom I felt as much respect as for him. I need 
only to see his gloves lying on a chair and I seem quite 
small to myself— I need only hear the bell up there 
and I start like a shying horse—and now when I see his 
boots there, standing so proud and stiff, I lose all my 
courage. (He kicks the boots with his foot.) Supersti- 
tion and prejudice, stuffed into us from childhood on— 
but which we never can get rid of. Only come into 
another country, into a republic, and they shall be on 
their knees before the livery of my portier—on their 
knees. You'll see. But I shall not kneel; I was not 
born to kneel and crawl; there’s stuff in me, character, 
and once I have reached the first branch, you shall see 
how I can climb! Today I am a servant, but next year 
I'll be a master, in ten years a captalist; and then I will 
take a trip to Roumania and acquire a decoration and 
title, and perhaps—note well, I say perhaps—end up 
as a count. 


Jutta. 
Fine, fine! 


JEAN. 


In Roumania you can buy counts’ titles, and you'll be- 
come a countess after all. My countess. 
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Juris. 


What do I care about all that, which I am now throw- 
ing away! Say only that you love me, or else—what 
am I else? 


JEAN. 


I will say that a thousand times—but later! Above 
all, not here. Nothing sentimental here—or everything 
is lost! We must take the affair calmly, like sensible 
people. (He takes out a cigar, cuts off the end; and 
lights it.) Now, you sit down over there, I here, and 
let us talk things over as though nothing had happened. 


JULIA. 


(Desperately.) O, my God! Have you no feelings at 
all? 


JEAN. 


I? There are few people fuller of feeling than I, but 
I can control them. 


TULIA 


But a moment ago you gladly kissed my shoe—and 
now ? 


JEAN. 


(Harshly.) Yes, then—But now we have other things 
to think of! 
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JULIA. 


Don’t talk so harshly to me! 


JEAN. 


No; but sensibly. One folly has been committed, let 
us not commit several. The Count may come at any 
moment; our fate must be decided before then. Well, 
what do you think of my plans for the future? What 
do you think of them? 


JULia. 


They sound plausible enough, but there’s one question: 
so great an enterprise requires a great capital; have you 
got it? 

JEAN. 


(Smoking.) I? Certainly! I have my business 
knowledge, my unusual experience, knowledge of fer- 
eign languages ; that’s a capital worth something, it seems 
to me. 


JuLia. 


Yet even all that could not buy us so much as a rail- 
road ticket. 


JEAN. 


Yes, that’s very true; but that’s why I am looking 
for a partner who could advance the funds. 
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Jutta. 


And how will you find one on such short notice? 


JEAN. 

You will find him when you become my partner. 
JULIA. 

That I cannot, and I myself have nothing. 
(Pause.) 
JEAN. 


Then the whole business falls to pieces. 


Jutta. 
And——? 
JEAN. 


Things remain as they are. 


JuLta. 


Do you think I'll stay under this roof as your mistress? 
Do you think I'll let the people point with their fingers 
at me; do you think that I can now look my father in 
the face? No, take me away from here, from this 
humiliation and dishonor. Oh, my God, what have If 
done! Oh, my God! my God! (She weeps.) 
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JEAN. 


Aha! Here’s where the wailing begins! What have 
you done? The same as a thousand others before you. 


Jutta. 


(Cries hysterically.) And now you despise me! I am 
falling! I am falling! 


JEAN. 


Well, fall down to me, later I will raise you. 


Jutta. 


What frightful power was it that drew me down to 
you? That which draws the weak to the strong? Those 
that fall to those that rise? Or was it love? Love— 
that—? Do you know what love is? 


JEAN. 


I? Well, I should say so. Do you think that I never 
felt it before? 


Jurta. 


Oh—what words you speak! And what thoughts you 
think! 
JEAN. 


That is how I was taught; and thus Iam. Now don’t 
be nervous and don’t try to play the fine lady. We have 
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brewed ourselves a mess and now we must eat it— Now, 
my girl, I am going to give you an extra treat. (He 
opens the table-drawer, takes out the wine botile, and 
fills two of the used glasses.) 


JULtiA. 
Where did you get that wine? 
JEAN. 
The cellar! 
Juuia. 
My father’s Burgundy! 
JEAN. 
Is it, perhaps, too good for the son-in-law? 
Jutta. 


And I drink beer. at 


JEAN. 
That only shows that you have a worse taste than I! 
JULIA. 
You thief! 
| JEAN. 


Going to squeal on me? 
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Jutta. 


Oh, oh! I, the accomplice of a sneak-thief. Was I 
drunk tonight, or was I sleep-walking? Night of St. 
John—Feast of innocent joys 


. 


JEAN. 


Innocent—hem—— 
Jutta. 


(Pacing up and down.) Is there any one on earth 
more unhappy than I am this moment? 


JEAN. 


Why are you so? After such a conquest. Think of 
Christina there. Don’t you think that she has feelings 
also? 


Jutta. 

I used to think so, but I think so no longer. No— 
hireling once, hireling always. 
JEAN. 


And a harlot is a harlot. 


Jutta. 

(On her knees, with folded hands.) Oh, God in 
Heaven, put Thou an end to my miserable life, save 
me from this slime in which I am sinking! Save me! 
Save me! 
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JEAN. 


I cannot deny that I am sorry for you! That time 
when I was lying in the onion-bed and saw you in the 
rose-garden—well, I’ll admit now I had the same dirty 
thoughts like all boys. 


JULIA. 


And yet you wanted to die for me. 


JEAN. 


In the oat bin? That was just talk. 


JULiA. 
A lie, then? 
JEAN. 


(Beginning to get sleepy.) Almost. I once read the 
story in a newspaper about a chimney-sweep who shut 
himself up in a chest full of lilacs, because he was sen- 
tenced to pay alimony. 


Jura. 


So that’s the sort you are——. 


JEAN. 


What else was I to invent? You always have to 
catch women with flattery. 
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Jutta. 
Scoundrel! 
JEAN. 
Harlot! 
JuLta. 


‘And I was to be the first branch ; 


JEAN. 


But the branch was rotten : 


Juxta. 


I was to be the sign-board for the hotel : 


JEAN. 
And I the hotel——. 
JuLtia. 


I was to sit in your office, draw your customers, forge 
your bills : 


JEAN. 


I would have taken care of that myself ‘ 


Juxtia. 


That human being could be so filthily dirty! 
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JEAN. 


Better wash yourself! 


JULIA. 


Lackey! Groom! Stand up when I am talking to you! 


JEAN. 


Groom’s harlot! Shut up and leave the room. Are 
you coming here to reproach me for being coarse? As 
vulgarly as you have acted tonight, no one in my class 
has ever acted. Do you believe a simple girl would touch 
a man as you did? Have you ever seen a girl in m 
class offer herself in that fashion? 


JULIA. 


(Completely crushed.) That’s right; strike me; walk 
over me; I have deserved nothing better. I am a miser- 
able one; but help me! Help me out of this, if any help 
is possible! 

JEAN. 


(More softly.) I have no wish to waive my share in 
the honor of having seduced you; but do you believe that 
any one in my position would have dared to raise his eyes 
to you, if you had not invited him to do it yourself! I 
am still dumfounded 


Jutta. 


And proud—— 
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JEAN. 


Why not? Although I must confess that the victory 
was too easy, really, to intoxicate me. 


JuLta. 
Strike me again, why don’t you? 
JEAN. 


(RRises.) No—rather pardon me for what I have said 
to you. I do not strike the defenseless, and least of all 
a woman. I can’t deny that it pleased me to a certain 
extent to have seen that it was only gilded sham which 
had been blinding us underlings; to have seen that the 
eagle’s back, after all, is only gray; that there was 
powder on the soft cheek, and that the manicured nails 
may have black edges, that the handkerchief was dirty 
even though it was perfumed—! But I am sorry, on the 
other hand, to have seen that that after which I was striv- 
ing, was nothing higher, more solid; I am sorry to have 
seen you sunken so low that you stand far beneath your 
cook; it hurts me to see how the autumn flowers are 
beaten by the rain and turned into dirt! 


JULIA. 


You speak as though you already stood above me. 


JEAN. 


So I do! You see, I might turn you into a Countess, 
but you could never make a Count of me. 
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JULIA. 


But I am sprung from Counts, and that you can never 
be | 


JEAN. 


True—but I might myself become the father of Counts 
if 


JULIA. 


But you are a thief, and that I am not. 


JEAN. 


‘A thief is not the worst! There are worse things! 
Besides, when I serve in a house I consider myself, in 
a sense, a member of the family, a child of the house; 
and it is not considered a theft when the child plucks 
a berry from the full bush. (His passion reawakens in 
him.) Mademoiselle Julia, you are a splendid woman, 
much too good for a man like me! You were the victim 
of a mad moment and now you want to wipe out the 
blame with the delusion that you love me. But you can- 
not do that, be it, that, perhaps, it was only my outer 
self that seduced you—and in that case your love is no 
better than mine; but I never can content myself with 
being a mere animal to you, and your love I can never 
attain. 


Jura. 


Are you so sure of that? 
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JEAN. 


Do you think it might happen? I could love you, yes, 
without a question! You are beautiful, you are refined 
(he comes closer and seizes her hand), cultivated, kind— 
if you wish to be—and when you have aroused a man’s 
desire, it would probably never go out. (He embraces 
her.) You are like glowing wine with strong spices, and 
a kiss from you (He tries to lead her off to the left, 
but she struggles out of his arms.) 


JULIA. 


Let me go; you will never win me in this way. 


JEAN. 

How then? Not in this way? Not with kisses, tender 
words, not with care for the future, not with salvation 
from disgrace! How then? 

JULIA. 
How? How? I don’t know. Not at all. I de- 
test you, as I detest rats; but I can’t be without you! 
JEAN. 
Fly with me! 
JULIA. 


(Rises, busies herself with her dress.) Fly! Yes, of 
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course, we will fly. But I am so tired! Give me a 
glass of wine. 


Jean. (Pours one out.) 


JULIA. 


(Looks at the clock.) But first we must talk; there 
is still a little time left for that. (She drinks the wine 
and holds out the glass for more.) 


JEAN. 


Do not drink so immoderately. You will get intoxi- 
cated. 
JULIA. 


What does it matter? 
JEAN. 


What does it matter? It is vulgar to get drunk. Well, 
what did you want to tell me? 


JULta. 


We shall fly! But first we must talk—that is, I will 
talk; for until now you have done the talking. You told 
me about your life and now I will tell you about mine, 
then we will know each other well before we start on our 
common pilgrimage. 

JEAN. 


One moment, please! Pardon me! Think it over! 
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You might repent having unclosed the secrets of your 
life to me. 


JULIA. 
Aren’t you my friend? 
JEAN. 


Yes, more or less! But don’t trust me! 


JULIA. 


You just say that. And besides, every one knows my 
secrets. You see, my mother was not of the nobility, 
but of quite ordinary descent. She was brought up in 
the doctrines of her time—of the equality and freedom 
of woman, and all that—and she had a decided disin- 
clination for marriage. When then my father wooed her, 
she told him she would never become his wife—but she 
did so nevertheless. I was born—against my mother’s 
wish, as nearly as I can understand it. And now my 
mother wanted to bring me up as a child of nature, and 
I was to learn everything that a boy learns, that I might 
become an example of the fact that a woman is quite as 
good as a man. I was allowed to go in boys’ clothes, 
look after the horses, but the dairy was forbidden; I 
had to groom and harness the horses and to go hunting, 
and, every now and then, I was even allowed to try my 
hand at field work. And on the estate men were made 
to do women’s work and women men’s—with the result 
that everything began to run down, and we soon became 
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the laughing stock of the district. At last, my father 
must have awakened from his enchantment, and have 
revolted, because everything was changed according to 
his wishes. My mother fell ill—what sort of illness I 
do not know—but she often suffered from convulsions, 
hid in the garret and in the garden and stayed out in the 
open all night. Then came the great fire, of which you 
have probably heard speak. The house, the farm-build- 
ings, the stables burned to the ground, and that under 
circumstances which looked very much like arson, for 
the misfortune occurred the day after the insurance 
policy expired and premium for renewal, which my 
father sent, was delayed through the messenger’s care- 
lessness, so that it did not get there in time. (She fills 
the glass and drinks.) , 


JEAN. 


Do not drink any more! 


JuLtia. 


Oh, what does it matter! We were without a roof 
over the head, and had to sleep in the carriages. My 
father did not know where to obtain the money to re- 
build. Then my mother advised him to secure a loan 
from a tile-manufacturer in the neighborhood, a friend 
of her youth. Father got the loan, and what astounded 
him—he was to get it without interest. And then the 
houses were rebuilt. (She drinks again.) Do you know 
who set the property on fire? 
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JEAN. 
Your mother. 
JULtia. 
Do you know who the tile-manufacturer was? 
JEAN. 
Your mother’s lover. 
JULta. 


Do you know whose money it was? 


JEAN. 


Wait a moment—no, I do not know that. 


Jutta. 


My mother’s. 
JEAN. 
The Count’s, then—if they did not live in separate 
estates? 
JULIA. 


No, they did not! My mother had a small fortune 
which she did not want my father to administer, and so 
she deposited it with the friend. 


JEAN. 


Who embezzled it. 
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Jui. 


Exactly! He kept it. My father learned all this—but 
he could not go to law, nor pay his wife’s lover, nor 
prove that it was his wife’s money. That was my 
mother’s revenge because he took unto himself the rule 
of the house. He intended at that time to shoot himself! 
There was a rumor that he had made the attempt, but had 
failed. So he lived and my mother had to pay the 
penalty for her deeds. That was an evil time for me, 
as you can imagine! I sympathized with my father, but 
yet I took my mother’s part, as I did not know the cir- 
cumstances. From her I learned to distrust and hate 
men—for she hated men, as far as I have heard—and I 
took an oath to her that I would never become the slave 
of a man. 


JEAN. 


And then you engaged yourself to the magistrate! 


JULIA. 
Exactly—that he might become my slave. 
JEAN. 
Didn’t he want to? 
Jutta. 


He wanted to, but it never got as far as that! I grew 
tired of him. 
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JEAN. 


Yes, I saw that incident in the stable-yard. 


JULIA. 
What did you see? 
JEAN. 


I saw how he broke off the engagement. 


JULIA. 


That is a lie! It was I who broke the engagement. 
Did he say that he broke it, the scoundrel? 


JEAN. 


Probably he was no scoundrel. You hate men, Made- 
moiselle Julia? 


JULIA. 


Yes—mostly. But occasionally, when the weak mo- 
ments come— O, fie! 


JEAN. 
So you hate me, too? 
JuLia. 


Intensely ; I could have you killed like a beast. 
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JEAN. 


The evil doer is sentenced to hard labor; but the 
beast is killed! 


JULIA. 
Exactly! 
JEAN. 


But there is now no beast here—nor is there an ac- 
cuser! What shall we do now? 


JuLta. 
Travel. 
JEAN. 


And torture each other to death? 


JULIA. 


No—to enjoy life for two or three years, or as long 
as possible—and then—die. 


JEAN. 
Die? How stupid! I, would prefer to start a hotel. 
Jurta. 


(Paying no attention to Jean.) To die by Lake Como, 
where the sun is always shining; where the laurel trees 
are green at Christmas ; where oranges are glowing. 
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JEAN. 


Lake Como is a rainy hole, and the only oranges I ever 
saw there were on fruit stands. But it is a good resort, 
for there are many villas which are rented to honey- 
moon couples, and that is a very profitable industry. Do 
you know why? They sign a contract for a half year 
and leave in three weeks. 


JULtIA. 
(Natvely.) Why in three weeks? 
JEAN. 


They quarrel, of course! But the rent must be paid 
all the same. And then the place is rented to another 
pair. And so it goes on, one after another; for there 
will be love until all eternity, even if it does not last quite 
that long. 


Jutta. 
You do not want to die with me? 
JEAN. 


I don’t want to die at all! In the first place, because 
life still pleases me, and then because I consider suicide 
a crime against the Providence which gave us life. 


JuLtia. 


You believe in God—you? 
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JEAN. 


Of course I do, and I go to church every other Sunday. 
But, honestly, I am now tired of all this and I am going 
to bed. 


JULIA. 


Indeed? And you think I will stand this? Do you 
know what a man owes to the woman he has dishonored? 


JEAN. 


(Takes out his purse and throws a silver coin on the 
table.) If you please! I do not care to owe you any- 
thing. 


JULIA. 


(As if she had not noticed his insult.) Do you know 
what the law demands? 


JEAN. 


Unfortunately the law prescribes no punishment for 
the woman who seduces a man. 


JULIA. 


(As before.) Do you know any other way except that 
we go away from here, get married and then divorced? 


JEAN. 


What if I decline to enter this mesalliance? 
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Juia. 
Mesallhiance? 
JEAN. 


Yes for me! You see I come from a better family 
than you. None of my ancestors were incendiaries! 


Jutta. 
How do you know? 
JEAN. 


You, at least, cannot prove the contrary, we have no 
family tree except the one kept in the Census Bureau. 
But I read of your family in a book on the drawing- 
room table. Do you know who was the founder of your 
family? A miller with whose wife the King spent a 
night during the Danish war. I have no such ancestors! 
I have no ancestors at all, but I may myself become one. 


JULIA. 


This is my punishment for having opened my heart to 
a wretch—for having laid bare my family honor 


JEAN. 


Family dishonor, you mean. You see, that is what 
I told you; you should not drink so much, for then you 
talk. And we should never talk! 
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JULIA. 


O, how I regret it—how I regret it. If at least you 
loved me. 
JEAN. 


For the last time—what do you want? Am I to weep? 
Am I to jump over the riding-whip; am I to kiss you, en- 
tice you for three weeks to Lake Como, and then—what 
am I to do? What do you want? This is getting pain- 
ful. But that is what a man gets for poking his nose 
into affairs with women! Mademoiselle Julia! I see 
that you are unhappy, I know that you suffer, but I 
cannot understand you. We, plain people, don’t make 
such a fuss. We do not hate each other; we look at 
love as pastime, if the day’s work leaves us leisure for 
it; but we have not, like you, the whole day and night 
for it—I can see that you are ill; positively ill. 


JULIA. 

You must be kind to me—and now you speak like a 
human being. Help me, help me—tell me what I shall do 
—which way shall I turn? 

JEAN. 


In heaven’s name! If I only knew that myself! 


JuLta. 


I am mad, I was insane, but is there to be no salva- 
tion? 
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JEAN. 


Stay here, and compose yourself! No one knows any- 
thing! 


JULIA. 
Impossible! The people know it and Christina knows 
at. 
JEAN 


They do not know it, and they would never believe 
anything like that. 


JULIA. 


(Hesitating.) But it may happen again. 


JEAN. 
That is true. 

JULIA. 
And the consequences ? 

JEAN. 


(Frightened.) The consequences? Where were my 
brains not to have thought of that before? Yes, then 
there is only one thing to do—to leave! At once! I can- 
not go with you, for then everything would be lost, but 
you must go by yourseli—get away—no matter where 
to! 
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JULIA. 


Alone? Where to? No, I cannot do that. 


JEAN. 


You must. And before the Count returns. If you 
stay, you know what will happen! When a mistake has 
once been committed, you will continue, since the mis- 
chief has already been done. You grow bolder and 
bolder—and in the end you are found out. So, leave 
at once. Later on you can write the Count and confess 
everything, except that I was the one. He would never 
guess that! And besides, I don’t believe he would care 
particularly to discover it. 


JULIA. 


I will go if you will go with me. 


JEAN. 


Are you mad, Mademoiselle Julia? Do you want to 
elope with your servant? The day after tomorrow it 
would be in all the newspapers, and the Count would 
never survive it. 


JULIA. 


I cannot go, I cannot stay; O, help me! I am 0 tired, 
so boundlessly tired. Command me! Put new life into 
me, for I can neither think nor act. 
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JEAN. 


Now, do you see what a poor creature you are? Why 
do you always puff yourself up and turn up your nose, 
as though you were the Lord of Creation? Very well! 
I will give my commands. Go and get dressed; provide 
yourself with money, and then come back again! 


Jurta. 


(In an undertone.) Come upstairs with me! 


JEAN. 


To your room? Now you are crazy again. (He 
hesitates a moment.) No! Go! At once! (He takes 
her by the hand and leads her out through the glass 
door.) 


JuLia. 
(In leaving.) Do speak kindly to me, Jean. 
JEAN. 


An order always sounds unkind! Do you feel it now 
yourself, do you feel it! 


(Both exeunt.) 


Jean. (Comes back, he gives a sigh of relief, sits 
down at the table on the right, and takes out a memoran- 
dum-book; he does calculations, every now and then 
aloud; pantomime. 
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Curistina. (Enters on the right, dressed for church; 
she brings a white dicky and a white neck cloth.) 


CHRISTINA. 


Good gracious, what a looking place! What was 
going on here? 


JEAN. 


Well, her young ladyship called in the people. Were 
you so sound asleep that you heard nothing? 


CHRISTINA. 
I slept like a log. 
JEAN. 


And already dressed for church? 


CHRISTINA. 


Yes. You promised to go to Holy Communion with 
me. 


JEAN. 
Yes, that’s so. And here you have all my finery ready. 
Well, come on then. (He sits down on the right.) 
CHRISTINA, 


(Gives him the white dicky and the neckcloth and helps 
him as he makes the change.) 
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( Pause.) 
JEAN. 
(Sleepy.) What is the text today? 
CHRISTINA. 


It probably has to do with the beheading of John the 
Baptist, 1 think. 


JEAN. 


That will no doubt last a fearfully long time! Ouch, 
you're strangling me! O, I am so sleepy, so sleepy! 


CHRISTINA. 


‘Well, what were you doing the whole night long. You 
are quite green in the face. 


JEAN. 


I was sitting and chattering with Mademoiselle Julia. 


CHRISTINA. 


That girl does not know what’s proper, as I live. 
(Pause. ) 


JEAN. 


Christina, look’y here! 
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CHRISTINA. 
Well? 
JEAN. 


It certainly is pretty queer, when one comes to think 
of it about her. 


CHRISTINA. 


What is so queer about her? 


JEAN. 


Everything. 
(Pause.) 
CHRISTINA. 


(Sees the glass which is standing half-filled on the 
table.) Did you drink together, too? 


JEAN. 
Yes. 


CHRISTINA. 


Fie. Look me in the eyes! 


JEAN. 
Yes 


CHRISTINA. 


Is it possible? Is it possible? 
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JEAN. 
(After considering for a short time.) Yes! It is! 


CHRISTINA. 


Oh, oh! I would never have believed it. No, fie, fie! 


JEAN. 


You are not jealous of her, are you? 


CHRISTINA. 


No, not of her. If it had been Clara or Sophie, yes! 
The poor girl! .... No, do you know what, I won’t 
stay here in the house any longer, if I can’t respect 
the masters. 


JEAN. 


Why should one respect them? 


CHRISTINA. 


And you ask me that, you who are so sharp? But 
do you want to be in service with people who act so 
indecently? What? You disgrace yourself in doing so, 
it seems to me. 


JEAN. 


Yes, but it is some consolation for us to know that 
the others are really no better than we are. 
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CHRISTINA. 


No, I don’t look at it in that way, for if they are no 
better, then it is not worth while to try to become like 
better people. And think of the Count! Think of him 
who has had so much sorrow all his life. No, I am not 
going to remain here... ... . And with such a one like 
you; if it had been the magistrate—if it had been some 
better mana se5e) ns 


JEAN. 
What do you mean? 
CHRISTINA, 


Yes, yes. You are a good enough fellow; but there 
is after all a difference between people and people. - No, 
I can never forget that—Mademoiselle Julia who was so 
proud, so cold to all men, that one couldn’t imagine she 
would ever give herself to a man—and that then to such 
a one. She wanted poor Diana shot down because she 
ran after the lodgekeeper’s dog! No, I cannot get over 
it. But I will not stay here, next term-day, the twenty- 
fourth of October, I will go my way. 


JEAN. 
And then? 


CHRISTINA. 


Well, as we are just talking about it, it is about time 
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that you were looking around for something else, seeing 
we mean to get married! 


JEAN. 


What should I be looking for? A good position like 
this here will not come to me so easily as a married man. 


CHRISTINA. 


Of course not! You will probably have to take a 
portier’s place, or see that you get service at a public 
institution. State pay isn’t much, but it’s sure and there’s 
a pension for wife and children 


JEAN. 


(With a grimace.) That is all very fine, but it doesn’t 
suit my taste, to think at the very beginning of dying 
for wife and children. I must confess, I had really 
somewhat greater expectations. 


CHRISTINA. 


Your expectations, well! But you have duties, too, 
and don’t forget them! 


JEAN. 


Don’t annoy me with your talk about duties. I know 
very well what I have to do. (He listens to a noise out- 
side.) We still have lots of time to think over these 
matters. Go in now and get yourself ready, and then 
we will go to church. 
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CHRISTINA. 
Who is that walking about upstairs? 
JEAN. 
I don’t know; perhaps it’s Clara. 
CHRISTINA. 


(Leaving.) 1 suppose it could not be the Count, hav- 
ing just got home without any one hearing him. 


JEAN. 


(Anxiously.) The Count? No, I don’t think so. He 
would have rung for me already. 


CHRISTINA. 


Well, heaven knows. I never had an experience like 
this. (Exit, right.) 


(The sun rises nm the meantime and gradually lights 
up the tops of the trees in the park outside; the light 
slowly sinks lower until 1 slants in through the win- 
dows.) 


JEAN. 
(Goes to the glass door and gives a signal.) 
Jutta. 


(Enters in a traveling costume and with a small bird 
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cage covered with a towel and places it on a chair.) Well, 
I am ready. 

JEAN. 


Pst! Christina is up! 


JULIA. 


(Extremely agitated during the following scene.) Did 
she suspect anything? 


JEAN. 


She knows nothing. But, good heavens, how you look! 


Jui, 


What! do I look bad? 


JEAN. 


You are pale like a corpse and,—pardon me, your face 
is dirty. 


JULIA. 


Well, give me some water to wash—so! (She goes to 
the sink and washes her face and hands.) Give me a 
towel. Ah—the sun has risen. 


JEAN. 


And now the goblins will vanish. 
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JULIA. 


Yes, it was a goblin, indeed, which was active tonight! 
But, Jean, listen! Come with me, I have the means now. 


JEAN. 


(Hesitating.) Enough? 


JULIA. 


Enough to start with. Come with me, for I cannot 
travel alone today. Think of it, the day of St. John’s in 
a stuffy train, choked, with a crowd of people staring 
at you; waiting at railway stations when one feels more 
like flying. No, I cannot do it, I cannot. And then mem- 
ories come, memories of childhood days, bringing back 
St. John’s Days with the garlanded church—garlanded 
with birch leaves and lilacs; the noonday dinner with the 
finely set table, the relatives and friends; the afternoon 
in the park, dancing, music, flowers, games. Yes, one 
flies and flies; but in the luggage car memories, remorse 
and pangs of conscience follow! 


JEAN. 


I will go with you. Let’s be off before it is too late! 
At once! . 


Jurta. 


Get ready then. (She takes the bird cage.) 
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JEAN, 


But absolutely no luggage or we are lost. 


JuLia. 


Nothing else but what we can carry with us into the 
car. 


JEAN. 


(Has taken a hat.) What have you got there? What 
is that? 


JULIA. 


That is only my little goldfinch. I won’t leave that 
behind. 


JEAN. 


Hem,—hem! Are we to drag bird cages along also? 
Have you lost your senses? Leave that here. 


JuLtia. 


The only thing I am taking from home, the only liv- 
ing thing that really cares for me, since Diana became 
faithless! Don’t be cruel! Let me take it along! 


JEAN. 


Leave it here—I tell you—and don’t talk so loud. 
Christina might hear us. 
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JULIA. 


No, I will never leave it here in strange hands. Rather 
kill it! 


JEAN. 


Well, give the little beast here, then; I will twist its 
neck, 


JULIA. 


Yes, but don’t hurt it. No—no—I cannot do it. 


JEAN. 


Give it to me, I can do it! 


JULIA. 


(Takes the bird out of the cage and kisses it.) O, my 
little darling pet, that your own mistress should sentence 
you to death! 


JEAN. 


Now, have the goodness, please, no scenes! Your en- 
tire life and happiness are at stake. So quickly! (He 
tears the bird out of her hand and carries it over to 
the kitchen block and takes a kitchen knife.) 


Jutta. (Turns away.) 
| JEAN. 


You should have been taught to kill chickens instead 
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of to shoot with revolvers (He chops), then you would 
not faint at a drop of blood. 


JULIA. 


(Screams.) O, kill me, too! Kill me! If you can 
kill an innocent creature without having your hand 
tremble! Oh! I hate and abhor you. There is blood 
between us. I curse the hour when I first saw you, I 
curse the hour when I was born. 


JEAN. 


A lot of good this cursing will do you. Let’s go! 


JULIA. 


(She draws close to the block, being drawn there 
against her will.) No, I do not want to go yet; I cannot; 
I must see Pst! ‘A carriage is passing outside. 
(She listens, while her eyes are intently fixed upon the 
block and the knife.) Do you suppose I cannot stand 
the sight of blood? Do you suppose I am so weak 
Oh—I would like to see your blood and your brains on 
this block. I would like to see your entire sex swim- 
ming in a pool like that. I believe I could drink out of 
your skull, bathe my feet in your chest and eat your 
heart fried! You think Iam weak; you think I love you; 
you think I would carry your brood under my heart and 
nourish it with my blood—bring forth your child and 
bear your name? Tell me, what 7s your name? I never 
heard your surname—I don’t suppose you have one? I 
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am to become Mrs. “House-watchman,” or Madame 
“Vardsweeper”—you puppy, who wear my collar; you 
serf, who wear my coat-of-arms on your buttons,—I am 
to share you with my cook, become a rival to my maid! 
Oh, oh, oh! You think I am a coward and wanted to 
fly! No, now I remain here—and let the storm come! 
My father will come home—find his secretary broken 
open, his money stolen! Then he rings—with the bell— - 
twice for the servant—and then sends for the magistrate 
—and I will tell everything. Everything! Oh, it will be 
good to make an end of it all—if it only would come to 


an end!— And then he will have a stroke of apoplexy 
and die. And then the entire business will be at an 
end—and peace and quiet will come!— Eternal peace! 


And the coat-of-arms will be broken over his coffin—the 
noble race has died out—and the servant’s offspring will 
grow up in an orphanage—win his laurels in the gutter 
and end in prison! 


Curistina. (Enters on the right dressed for church, 
prayer book im hand.) 


JULIA. 


(Hastens toward her and falls into her arms, as if 
seeking protection.) Help me, Christina! Help me 
against this man here! 


CHRISTINA. 


(Motionless and cold.) What sort of a rumpus is this 
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on a holiday morning? (She looks at the chopping 
block.) And what a mess you have made here!— What 
does all this mean? And why do you scream and make 
such a racket! 

JULIA. 


Christina! You are a woman and my friend! Be- 
ware of this scoundrel! 


JEAN. 


(Somewhat timidly and embarrassed.) Ii the ladies 
will quarrel, [ am going to leave and shave myself (He 
leaves stealthily through the right.) 


JULIA. 


You must understand me; and must listen to me! 


CHRISTINA. 


No, I really don’t understand such flim-flam! Where 
are you going in your traveling costume—and he has his 
hat on? Eh, eh? 


JuLtia. 


Listen to me, do listen to me, Christina; I will tell 
you everything. 


CHRISTINA. 


I don’t want to know anything! 
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JULIA. 


You must listen to me! 


CHRISTINA. 


What about? The goings-on with Jean. Well, you 
see, that doesn’t concern me at all, for I won’t mix up 
in the business. But if you think you can get him to 
run away, then we will see that the way is closed! 


JULIA. 


(Extremely excited.) Do try to be calm, Christina, 
and hear me. I cannot stay here any longer and Jean 
cannot stay here—we must leave! 


CHRISTINA. 


Hem— = letn—— 


JULta. 


(With a sudden thought.) But, see, now I have an 
idea—suppose all three of us went together—abroad—to 
Switzerland and started a hotel together. I have money 
(She shows it), you see—and Jean and I will super- 
vise—and you, I thought, might take care of the kitchen. 
Isn’t that nice! Do say yes and come along, then every- 
thing will come out right. Do say yes! (She embraces 
Christina and affectionately strokes her.) 
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CHRISTINA. 


(Coldly and thoughtfully.) Hem! Hem! 


JULIA. 


(More rapidly.) You've never been abroad, Christina, 
never traveled—you ought to go out and take a look 
around the world. You can’t imagine how entertain- 
ing it is to travel on the railway—always new people— 
new countries—and then we will arrive at Hamburg, and 
on passing through we will have a peep at the Zoological 
Gardens—what do you think of it? And then we will 
go to the theatre and hear the opera—and when we get 
to Munich we will have museums and there are Rubens 
and Raphaels—pictures by both these great painters, 
you know. You have heard of Munich where King 
Louis lived, haven’t you—the king, you know, who be- 
came mad.— We will look at his castles—he has castles 
which are just like those in fairy-tales—and then it isn’t 
far to Switzerland—with the Alps—think of it, the Alps 
with snow on them in the middle of summer—and 
oranges grow there and laurel trees which are green the 
whole year through 


JEAN. 


(Appears on the right sharpening his razor on a strop, 
which he holds between the teeth and the left hand; he 
listens with a smile of satisfaction and now and then 
nods Ius approval.) 
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JUEIA. 


(Very rapidly.) And then we will take a hotel—and 
I will sit at the cash drawer while Jean stands and re- 
ceives the guests—goes out and does the dealing—writes 
letters— What a life that will be, you can believe me— 
the trains whistling, the busses coming, then the bell 
tinkles in the house, then it tinkles in the restaurant, and 
I shall make out the bills and I will salt them good and 
hard. You cannot imagine how nervous the public is 
when it has to pay a bill. And you—you shall sit as mis- 
tress of the kitchen. Of course, you will not have to 
stand in front of the range yourselfi—you can go about 
dressed finely, so you can show yourself before every- 
body—and with your looks—no, I am not flattering you— 
you will no doubt catch a husband some fine day! A rich 
Englishman, you see—people are so (She begins to talk 
more slowly) easily caught—and then we will get rich 
—and we will build a little villa on Lake Como—of 
course, it rains there now and then, but (More and more 
weakly) the sun will shine sometimes—even if it looks 
gloomy—and—then—then we can travel home again and 
return (Pause) back here—or to some other place 


CHRISTINA. 


Listen, Mademoiselle, do you believe all that yourself? 


PURPA: 


(Crushed.) Do I believe it myself? 
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CHRISTINA. 


Yes! 
JULIA. 


(Tired.) I don’t know; I don’t believe in anything 
any more (She sinks on the bench and with the arms on 
the table places her head on them.) In nothing. In 
nothing at all. 

CHRISTINA. 


(Turns to the left, where Jean is standing.) So you 
were thinking of running away with her! 


JEAN. 


(Ashamed; places down the razor.) Run away? 
That’s putting it a bit too strong. You heard Mademoi- 
selle Julia’s project, and though she is tired now after 
having been up all night, it is possible to carry it out. 


CHRISTINA. 


Look’y here! Was it your idea that I should be the 
cook for that one there—? 


JEAN. 


(Sharply.) Please choose your words more carefully 
when you speak of your mistress. Do you understand! 


CHRISTINA, 


Mistress! 
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JEAN. 
Yes. 
CHRISTINA. 


Well, listen to that; listen to him! 


JEAN. 


Yes, listen, it might do you good; and jabber a little 
less. Mademoiselle Julia is your mistress, and for that 
very thing for which you despise her now, you might 
as well despise yourself. 


CHRISTINA. 


I have always had so much self-respect 
JEAN. 
That you can despise others? 
CHRISTINA, 


That I have never thrown myself away upon anyone 
beneath my place. I dare you to say that the Count’s 
cook ever had anything to do with the cowherd or the 
swineherd! I dare you to say that! 


JEAN. 


It was your luck that you were dealing with a better 
fellow. 
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CHRISTINA. 


Better, indeed! Who sells the Count’s oats out of his 
stable 


JEAN, 


You needn’t talk about that, you who get your per- 
centages from the grocer and bribes from the butcher. 


CHRISTINA. 
‘What! 
JEAN. 


And you can no longer respect your mistress! You, 
you, you! 


CHRISTINA. 


Are you coming on to church with me now! After 
your great deeds a good sermon might do you a lot of 
good! 


JEAN. 


No, I am not going to church today; you can go alone 
and confess your sins. 


CHRISTINA. 


Yes, that’s what I am going to do, and I will come 
home with forgiveness and with it for you, too. The 
Saviour has suffered and has died on the cross for all 
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our sins, and if we approach him with faith and repent- 
ance He will take all our sins upon Himself. 


JULIA. 
(Looks up.) Do you believe that, Christina ? 
CHRISTINA. 


That is my living faith, as true as I am standing here, 
and it is the faith of my childhood, which I have pre- 
served unto this day, Mademoiselle Julia. And where 
sins are overflowing, the Lord’s mercy also overflows. 


Jutta. 
Oh, if. only, hadeyourttaith!: (Oh? on. if 2.0. eet 
CHRISTINA, 
Well, it is not given to all to obtain it. 
JULIA. 
And who does, then? 
CHRISTINA, 


That is the great mystery of His grace, you see, Made- 
moiselle Julia, and God is no respecter of persons, but 
the first shall be the last. 


JUEEA, 


Then He does show preference for the last? 
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CHRISTINA. 


(Continues.) And it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of the needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God. You see, Mademoiselle Julia, 
that is the way itis. Well, I’ll be going meanwhile alone, 
and in passing the stable I will tell the stableman not 
to give out any horses in case any one should want to 
go away before the Count comes home. Goodbye! (Exit 
through the glass door.) 


JEAN. 
The she-devil! And all this on account of a goldfinch! 
JULIA. 


(Limply.) Let the goldfinch alone! Can you find a 
way out of this, a way to end it? 


JEAN. 
(Pondering.) No! 
JuLia. 


What would you do in my place? 


JEAN. 


In your place? Wait a minute. As an aristocrat, as 
a woman—one who has fallen?— I do not know—yes, 
now I know! 
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JULIA, 


(Takes the razor and makes a gesture.) This? 


JEAN. 


Yes; but I myself would never do it—mark this well, 
for that is the difference between us. 
JULIA. 
Because you are a man and I am a woman? What 
difference does that make? 


JEAN. 


The same difference as between—man and woman! 


JULIA. 


(With the razor in her hand.) I want to, but I can- 
not! My father couldn’t, either, at the time when he 
should have done it. 


JEAN. 


S 
No, he should not have done it. He had to have his 
revenge first! 
JULIA. 


And now my mother is avenging herself again through 
me. 
JEAN. 


Have you ever loved your father, Mademoiselle Julia? 


~ 
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JULIA. 


Yes, infinitely; but I am sure I also hated him! I 
must have, without noticing it myself. But he himself 
brought me up to despise my sex, to be a half woman, 
half man. Who is to blame for what has happened? 
My father, my mother. I myself! I myself? I have 
no self. I have not a single thought which I did not 
get from my father, not a passion which does not come 
from my mother, and the last—that all human beings 
are alike—I got from my fiancé, whom on that account 
I call a scoundrel! But how can it all be my own fault? 
To push the sin upon Jesus, like Christina—for that I 
am too proud and too intelligent—thanks to my father’s 
teachings. ‘And that no rich man can enter the kingdom 
of God is a lie; and Christina, who has money in the 
savings bank, at least, will not enter! Who is to blame 
for the transgression? It doesn’t concern us whose fault 
it is! JI am the one who must bear the sin and the con- 
sequences. 


’ JEAN. 
Yes, but—— 


(The bell rings twice in succession.) 


Jutta. (Starts to her feet.) 


JEAN. 


(Changes his coat quickly at left.) The Count is 
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home! Suppose Christina— (He goes over to the speak- 
ing tube, knocks on it and listens.) 


Jutta. 
Has he already been at his writing-desk? 
JEAN. 


This is Jean speaking, your Excellence! (He listens; 
the Count’s conversation is not heard.) Yes, your Ex- 
cellence. Immediately! (He listens.) Yes, your Ex- 
cellence. (He listens.) Very well, your Excellence. 
(He listens.) Yes, in half an hour. 


Juutia. 


(Extremely anxious.) What did he say? Merciful 
Jesus, what did he say? : 


JEAN. 


He asked for his boots and his coffee in half an hour. 


JULIA. 


So, in half an hour! Oh, I am so tired, I am unable 
to do anything; unable to repent, nor fly, nor stay, nor 
live, nor die! Help me now! Give me orders and I will 
obey like a dog! Do me this last service; save my 
honor, save my name! You know what it is that I should 
have the will for, but have not. You must will it, and 
command me to do it. 
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JEAN. 


I do not know—but I have no will-power now, either— 
I don’t understand how it is! It is as though this coat 
here brought it about—that I cannot command you. 
And now, since the Count has spoken to me—I cannot 
explain it exactly—but—Oh, it is the infernal lackey in 
me that makes me cringe! I believe, if the Count came 
this moment and ordered me to cut my neck I would do 
it on the spot. 

Jutta. 


Then act as though you were he and I yourself! You 
could pretend well enough a short time ago, when you 
lay on your knees before me—you were a gallant knight 
then—or have you never been to the theatre and seen 
the hypnotist ? 


Jean. (With an affirmative gesture.) 
Juta. 


He says to the medium: take a broom; it takes it; he 
says: sweep; and it sweeps. 


JEAN. 
‘But then the other has to be asleep. 
JULIA. 


(Exalted.) J am already asleep—the entire room is 
as full of smoke before my eyes—and you look like an 
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iron stove—which resembles a man dressed in black with 
an opera hat—and your eyes gleam like coals, when the 
fire goes down—and your face is a white speck like ashes. 


(The sun has reached the floor and streams over Jean.) 


JULIA. 


It is so warm and beautiful— (She rubs her hands, as 
though warming herself before a fire) and then it is so 
bright—and so quiet! 


JEAN. 


(Takes the razor and puts it in her hand.) There 
is the broom! Go now, since it is bright, into the barn— 
and (He whispers something into her ear.) 


Jutta. 


(Awake.) Thanks. Now, I shall find rest. But tell 
me again that the First also shall enter into grace. Tell 
me that, even if you do not believe it yourself. 


JEAN. 
The First? No, I cannot say that! But wait, Made- 
moiselle Julia—now I have it! You no longer are among 
the First—you are among the very last. 


Jutta. 


True, true. I am among the very last; the last one of 
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all! Oh! But now I cannot go. Tell me again that I 
must go! 


JEAN. 


No, I cannot do that either, now. I cannot! 


Jota. 


And the First shall be the Last! 


JEAN. 


Don’t think! Don’t think! You rob me of all my 
power, too, so that I grow cowardly! What was that! I 
think the bell moved! No!— Shall we stuff it with 
paper!— To be so afraid of the sound of a bell!— But 
that isn’t only the bell—there is some one else behind it— 
a hand sets it in motion—and something else sets the 
hand in motion—but only hold your ears shut! Yes, 
then it rings all the more, rings until some one answers— 
and then it is too late!—and then the magistrate comes— 
and then 


(The bell is rung loudly twice.) 


JEAN. 


(Startled; then he straightens himself.) This is 
frightful! But there is no other way!— Go!—— 


Juia. 


(Goes through the door with a firm step.) 
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